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continuing work of 
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EDITED BY J. McCKEEN CATTELL 
WITH WHICH IS COMBINED THE 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY WILLIAM McANDREW 


XXITX SATURDAY 


JUNE 29, 


1929 


THE FUNCTION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION’ 


ESEA 


National 


incil of Education are clearly set forth 


fHeE original purposes of the 
early issues of the Proceedings ot the 


onal Edueation Association, particu- 


ly in the volumes of 1880, 1882 and 
1906. Vision and elarity mark the think- 
ng of Thomas W. Bicknell and other lead- 
s who were instrumental in the creation 
the council in 1880. No better guide 
be found by one interested in clarify- 
1929 


ng the functions of the ecouneil it 


n the clear-cut statements of its pur- 
oses and functions given in the Proceed 

just following 1880, particularly the 
I882 volume. The assistance received from 
hese early statements in the preparation 


The 


counell 


this paper is gladly acknowledged 


ginal 1880 constitution of the 


tates: 

In order to consider educational questions 

interest and of public importance, and t 
such conclusions as may be reached, 

tional Council of Education is organized within 
National Education Associatio 


[he body created for this purpose was 


similar in its composition to the present 


Address delive red he fore the National Cc 


f Education, Cleveland, Ohio, February 25, 


By JOHN K. NORTON 


EDUCATION 


national council alt 


numbers. It was 


a body of leading edue 


; + 


ors selected partly by tne 


National 


resentatives of its various departments and 


directors of 


Edueation Association and re} 


partly by the council itself, representing 
all sections of the countr 
pal fields of education 

What 
to the formation of 


by the National Educat 


were the considerations which led 
such a body in 15380 


ana 


1929? 


on Association 
to what extent are they still valid for 
First, the founders of the national coun 
cil had in mind that school organization in 
the United States is highly decentralized 


The 1882 Proce edings state 


The importance « 
dent when we 
American instructic 
fe of the Old Wor 

at the 


Such being the contended 


case, it Was 


; heres 
was great need 


fifty years ago that there 


for an agency which would critically evalu- 
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ate and 


major 


educational procedures 
the 
their deliberations. Is this consideration 


trends and make available results of 


still valid in 1929? Undoubtedly it is. 


Our svstem of school organization is still 
highly decentralized, and most of us hope 
There is still no 
to 


it will continue to be so. 


common agreement, for example, as 


what constitutes an elementary school. 


There are forty-eight independent school 
systems, and within each state from a hun- 
dred to a thousand or more school systems 
enjoying varying degrees of autonomy. 
This leads to a wide variety of practice. 
Elementary education in some communities 
begins with a nursery class and extends 
Or it may begin 
at the fifth or 


There are many other variations as 


ninth grade. 
} 


yraae 


through the 

first and end 
sixth. 
to point of beginning, ending and number 
of vears included in the elementary school. 
This is merely one illustration of the di- 
versity of practice which marks the organ- 
of the of American 
education. When over the 
field of teaching methods, curriculum con- 


ization school units 


one goes into 


tent fundamental educational philoso- 


phy, the diversity of practice and thought 


or 


is even greater. 

Never was there greater need for a re- 
sponsible group made up of mature educa- 
tional thinkers to guide us through a welter 
of and 
philosophies than there is to-day. 

Second, the of the 
council saw a need for such a body because 
of the relative intellectual immaturity but 


diverse educational practices 


founders national 


large professional zeal of the teaching pro- 
fession. They pictured the 1880 situation 
as follows: 

Nine tenths of these teachers are in no way pro- 
fessionals. Their terms of service and places of 


oceupation are short and changeful, and there are 
few communities in which the school life goes on 
with any marked consistency, 

But it was pointed out that what the 


teaching profession lacked in maturity they 


Vou. XXIX. } 


made up for by the vigor and enthus 
with which they developed new ways 
adopted the ideas 
1880 that 


doing things and 
others. It 


new departures in education were: 


was stated in 


Commonly wrought out by teachers whos 


nal faculty and executive force are 


great 
culture or philosophi h 
They 
childr 


social conditions, that it is very difficult to est 


readth of 


their 


generalization. are often achieved 


en, under such 


peculiar classes of 


svste 


their ative value in a genera 


culture. The man who has become fan 


its representative is easily convinced that his 
sum and substance of the matt 


includes the 


appears in convention brandishing his br 
essay, which, like the patent sweeper, c] 
curbstone to curbstone of e' 


street from 


in its path... . Everywhere among our ard: 
successful teachers we find ourselves inspired 
the presence of prodigious, original power, ass 
that 
things done 


and beaut 
foundat 
nd « 


bright 
the 


never were so many 


with children since 
the world; yet everywhere we are worried : 
by the narrow, partial, local and oft 


of 


fused 


personal point of view this forcible n 
woman, buried up to the eyes in one little sect 
of school work, like the bee smothered in t 

of 


the people of our country are failing to rea 


its own cell. The teaching fraternity 
value or appreciate the results of a great 
the best school work now done, because ther 
central body of superior schoolmen lifted 
this turbulent region of transient work and } 
controversy, devoted to the study of our n 
education in all its aspects, and prepared t 
intelligent judgment on its varied development 
Is this still apropos? D 
the teaching profession to-day include 


statement 


considerable number of relatively immatur: 


imbued with an abundant pr 


Is our 


thinkers, 
fessional zeal ? attention too of! 
caught by every educational will-o’-t 


wisp? Do we too often accept the nostr 


) 


a 


of some enthusiast as the sole panacea ot! 


educational progress and achievement? 


Most of us will agree that the enthusiast 


of relatively limited vision is still with us 
In evaluating a new educational procedur 


we are too often influenced more by 
vigor of the personality and enthusiasn 
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lvoeate than by the basie philosophy 
1 underlies his device. There is great to econser\ 
for a group of mature, deliberate 
ers who will critically examine and 
yunce upon the fundamental soundness 
portant educational innovations unin- more of a dvnamic 
ed by the personality or enthusiasm fyenece in soc 
ir advocates. function the se 
rd, the educational thinkers of 1880 ate and interpret 
lished the national council because dren the complex 
were convinced of the great complex- modern civilization 
the educational process. They be- Since 1880 a 
d that if such a complex was to be made in creating a 


d in its proper relationships and Instruments of object 

avoided, much hard thinking would hee ‘veloped, wit] 

to be done. They expressed this may now be broug!} 

point thus in 1882: major educational 
definite and tested know! 


eminently desirable developm« nt 
nal field to-day than the gathering of rey vo ’ } 
. sclentihe movement in education has some 

ve educators of the country into a dé 


unfortunate by-products. Some _ persons 


l 
tive body, with the object of surveying th: 


‘ 


field of operations and discussing every im appear to assume that if one uses 
fact and development in Americar hool client number of statistical formulas and 


g to harmon ACUI pinions, instruments of educational measurement 
report how far rival methods ar 


+ 


he is relieved of the obligation to think 


The assembling of objective edueational 


: id not destructive to e: 
wn option, without haste or 
blic.... The very effort data should be preceded and particularly 


ts conclusions to the pul 


mplish an end so important is itself a worthy should be followed by thin 


i 


se for the ablest thinkers and teachers; it last twenty-five years we have 


t iften pedagogic asperities and pos . 
Prepared gr - nang _ much time in assembling new 


heck the growth of hostil l 


schools and parties . . } 
. . littie e digesting it and 
ling with the bitterness and bi try that are a ame oe 
tain accompaniment of in » €arnestness its significance to educ 


narrow views, This knowledge needs to be e 
wheat needs to be winnowed 

ls this statement of 1882 pertinent in and properly used 

¥? There was never a greater need for Walter S. Monroe sums 

m, deliberate thought in the field of edu- and his statement is particularl 
tion than there is to-day. The synthesis coming as it does from a disciple 
the whole educational world is more dif- scientific movement in educatio 
iit than ever before. Most of the fac- says: 
rs of complexity existing in 1880 are still Objectivity is not synonymous 
th us, and others have come in. accurate data may not be vali 
Since 1880 the place of the school as an ° ective methods are not 
nstrument of social progress has taken on [ms There is a need 


, a B , There is urgent need 
lded significance. We are coming to hold 


critical 


e school partly responsible for correcting =e or all of the d 


shortcomings of contemporary civiliza- iv an inter 
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as a necessary supplement to the use of objective birth of the science of edu ‘ation. by 
methods.* extension of the scope of education and 
Since 1880 the scope of publie education progressively rapid specialization in edy 
has been extended. The secondary school _ tion. 
has been developed and the battle to make The question might be raised, are t} 
it a democratic institution has been won. not other agencies which offer the int 
The field of conflict has now been trans-  lectual leadership and synthesized thir 
ferred from the secondary to the college needed in the field of education? The « 
level, and the gage of battle has been ventions of the National Edueation A 
thrown down between those who would ciation do not do it. I would be the 
make higher education a privilege of a to depreciate the great value of these 1 
selected few and those who would develop ings. As a clearing-house of relatively 
digested educational ideas they are 


differentiated opportunities in the college 
But they are far too crowded 


so that all may have such talents as they — celled. 
possess developed on this level. hurried and too diverse to offer the 


New movements have come upon the edu- portunity for calm, deliberative discuss 
cational stage since 1880. I will mention and thought on a few major problems 
but two. At one end, and before the tradi- opposed to the brief consideration of a \ 
tional kindergarten and elementary school, range of educational topics. The meeting 
we have the nursery school and the nascent of the National Education Association 
preschool movement. At the other end is agencies for the exchange of a tremendous 
the tremendously significant postschool de- amount of educational information w! 
velopment—the adult education movement. is carried back as a basis for practice an 
Education, like other fields, has been thought by individuals. This is all rig 
marked by a progressively rapid specializa- but something more is needed. 
tion since 1880. The official program of One might similarly take up each of t! 
this convention shows that at the present no less than 285 educational organizati 
moment no less than twenty-one separate listed in the 1928 Education Directory 
and distinct educational meetings are in the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. T! 
session in Cleveland. And there are per- American Educational Research Asso: 
haps a dozen more which are not recog- tion, the National Society for the St 
nized in the official program. Specializa- of Education, Section Q of the Amer 
tion always brings the danger that the tail Association for the Advancement of Scie1 
will wag the dog. —these and other of the 285 organizatio! 
The factors which made a National make their contributions to educational ad 
Council of Education desirable in 1880 are vance and have their more or less disti 
still with us, and others have come in. tive purposes. None of them is equipp: 
Ours is still a highly decentralized system however, and none of them aims to ma 
of education. The teaching profession still the contribution which should be expected 
includes many whose enthusiasm for new from the national council. 
ideas is not equaled by their maturity Somewhat more specifically, just w! 
of intellectual development. Education is_ is it that the national council should d 
still a highly complex field, and its com- It should lead in reviving the importa: 
plexity has been increased by the growing of reflective thinking in education 
social significance of the school, by the should aid in lifting educational philosoph) 
to its rightful place in educational advan 


2‘*Shall We Use Objective Methods Exclu 
We need an organization which will 


sively?’’ The Nation’s Schools, May, 1928, p. 16. 








E 29, 1929] 


p an integrated philosophy or overview 
edueation, which will see in their true 
‘spective the numerous specialties, side 
sues and conflicting factors which play 
yn the schools to-day, which will evalu- 
the 


ication, and which will fit each of these 


findings of scientific research in 
tors into its proper place, if it has one, 
the The 


incil should regularly bring together a 


whole educational scheme. 
few educational leaders to grind out of the 
|| of mind reacting on mind, taking into 
nsideration all factors, certain mature 
‘onclusions on a few supreme educational 
ssues. In short, we need a group of edu- 
tional thinkers who are able to see the 
lucational forest as a whole, who are able 
enter the woods, to find their way about 
nd to come out again uneconfused by the 
multipheity and variety of trees. 

This the national council is admirably 

juipped to do. According to its constitu- 
tion it is made up of 175 leaders in Ameri- 

n educational thought and action. It 

‘ings together men of specialized as well 
as broad interests in education. It repre- 
sents or should represent all phases of edu- 

tional activity. 

Under the leadership of its president the 
uuneil has recently made encouraging 
progress in fulfilling the function discussed 
ibove. Papers such as those of Paul Mon- 
‘oe and others read at recent meetings of 
the council are the types of contributions 
which the national council should develop. 
Indeed, the progress made toward achiev- 
ng the ideal in recent meetings of the 
eouncil encourages one to hope that full 
attainment is possible. Without wishing 
to be presumptuous, may I suggest some 
of the positive and negative factors which 
t is believed will aid or hinder the council 
n achieving the ideal ? 

First, those who select the council mem- 
bership should take their responsibility ex- 


tremely seriously. If you will look over the 


present membership of the council you will 
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agree that it includes most of the outstand- 
But you will not 
find Lotus D. Coff 
man, Herbert S. West, Ellwood P. Cubber- 
ley, John W. Withers, Zenos E. Seott, Ed 
ward L. Thorndike, Jolin Dewey, Leonard 


Boyd H 


ing figures in education. 


these men included: 


V. Koos, James E. Russell or 


Bode. I might have used still other names. 
but those named will serve the purpose 
The 175 members of the national council 


should, as fully as this number will permit, 
include all the outstanding doers and think 
the field of 
these leaders if they are not in 


ers in education It should 
seek out 
terested, and see that what goes on in the 
council is of interest to such men 

Second, the national council’s principal 
activity should be the discussion of and in- 
educational issues 


terpretation of major 


This discussion should be of an informal, 
unhurried, deliberative type which would 
search out the very roots of our educational 
evolution. Many of these deliberative ses 
sions should come to nothing more than a 
clarification of the view-points of those de 
At other 
these discussions should eventuate in pub 
the 


liberating. times the results of 


lished statements representing con 


clusions reached. At times, perhaps, one 


or two members of the council should be 


selected to bring together into well-written 
The 


presentation of these statements at the sum 


form the results of these discussions 


mer and winter meetings of the National 
Education Association should be a feature 
of these sessions. 

The council should keep itself relatively 
and particu- 


committee work, 


larly from the 
merely means that one man’s Opinion on 
a subject is like that of 
The national council itself should 


free from 


process which too often 


made to look 
several, 
carry on few, if 
To engage in these activities would absorb 


any, research projects. 


its energy in producing more educational 
opinion or objective data to be added to 


the already large unassimilated mass. 
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Rather, the council should concern itself 
with opinions already expressed and facts 
already available, and should seek to evalu- 
ate and bring some synthesis out of these 
This that the 


council should not define major educational 


materials does not mean 
problems which eall for scientifie investi- 
vation. The eouncil could render a signifi- 


cant service by pointing out problems 


which deserve the attention of the U. S. 
Bureau of Edueation, the National Educa- 
tion Association, graduate schools of edu- 
cation and other agencies for educational 
research. 

The council 
should be open to members only. Also, 
doubtful if the the 


council will ever be what they should be 


meetings of the national 


it is meetings of 
if they are held at the same time as the 
summer meetings of the 
National These 
meetings are too hectic to permit reflective 


and winter 


Edueation Association. 
thinking. We should have what was aimed 
at in 1882, to quote from the volume of 
Proceedings of that date: 

A council organized with care, deliberating apart 
from the excitements of a popular audience with 
time and opportunity for comparison of views, and 
not compelled to premature declaration of opinions, 

Such a council can not exist in the midst 
of a convention such as we are now attend- 
ing. But if the council could meet at the 
headquarters of the National Education 
Association for two or three days at some 
stated time of the year, a proper environ- 
ment for its thinking would be found. It 
might be that but a score or so would come. 
the better. If more the 
group should be divided anyway. 


So much came 

The council sessions should not be given 
over to the presentation of a series of 
formal papers, with little or no time for 
diseussion. This attitude is supported by 
the founders of the council, one of whom 
said in 1880: 

| The council should be] a conference for the dis- 
cussion of living educational questions by those 
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who have made such questions a study. E 
essays and speeches should be a subordinat 


dent rather than a leading feature. 


There is a surfeit of opportunity to 
sent formal papers at this and other 


ventions of our national, state and 


educational organizations. Twent: 
such programs are going on in Clev 
at this The 


make little contribution by merely cont 


identical hour. council 
uting another program of prepared pa 
The typical session of the council sh: 
revolve about a few carefully wor 
Here are 
types of questions which might be rais 
1) What are the criteria which sh 


guide in determining which students s 


major educational issues. 


be allowed to participate in post-seconda 
school offerings of our educational syste: 

(2) Does the situation 
United States that 
tional progress as is to be achieved in 1 
should or 


present in th 


indicate such ed 


next few decades must | 
achieved without increasing the amount 
financial support provided for educatior 
(3) Are some of the current shortcom 
ings of civilization in 
United States partly a result of a mista! 
philosophy of education and of an ap) 


‘ation of that philosophy in public-scl 


contemporary 


practice? 
Previous to the discussion of each ques- 
tion a member should present a statement 


The pres 


defining and clarifying the issue. 


entation of such papers, however, sho 
than the 


be a subordinate rather major 
feature of the council sessions. 

A council so constituted and so function- 
ing could render an inealeulable service in 
these days of rapid and often chaotic edu- 


‘ational development. Its contributions to 
education might be few, but they would be 


They would giv 


+ 
» 


of great significance. 
educational thinking a balance wheel w! 
it at present badly needs. 

The of the council would 
have no legal or official authority. But 


conclusions 
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would exercise a powerft l. persuasive 


ul, per tending throughout our educational sys 

fluence because of their innate worth tem. These conclusions would not disturb 
e stones cast into a quiet pool the well- the freedom of our school system, but they 
sidered conclusions of the council would would do much to give it a desirable unity 
ye the center of waves of thought ex and coherence 


REMODELING OUR UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 


By JAMES GOODWIN HODGSON 





I E, RO 
HOWEVER one looks at education, or whateve r could not ed ! par 
detinition of its fundamental thesis, he must how to stud bié a, how 
that the ability to evaluate carefully his ey bec e Wwe 1 beer 
pe ndent reading is one ot the keen tests ol m ns 0 rar 
educated person. All the numerous eniti r eat t ) 
s on our modern universities now being 
ished touch that point with greater or less es ( ( 
iS1S. It has been the witted student who ‘ re be 4 
been complaining that the university did ( 
bring out the best that was in him, but cism has been ne live in most ¢a , bu 
te possibly there is a considerable body of ndicates that some solution of the ed na 
nearly average students who have missed problem may lie in that direction, suggestu 
hat should have been theirs but who lack that the rapidly growing collections of Db 
volce to express their vague dissatistaction. re a provocative center tor the ! xt 
Not long ago, in a western university, I experiment in educational me 3 Phe 
pted to interest the students in indepen tendency to look for broader and newer pou 
reading, only to find that in order to ac- of view in the relations of tl rary W 
lish anything I had to eut across the whole tudent body and faculty, in tact, in 
em of required courses, four hours a week wider relations r which spe ed tes 
this, fitty pages olf text tor to-morrow, or serves as a basis 
references on the “Business Cycle” for We find examples of this tendency in severa 
week—not to mention the host of “outside iversities to-day, where the technica bh 
vities’”’—before I could reach any particular work, uneriticized, has been placed or 
dent who seemed to have possibilities as an the hands of technica experts of tong 0 nil 
pendent reader. Now, about a third of the r experience, but the directior { the b ( 
around the world from the scene of that poheles ol the library has been ¢ n 
tempt, I have been running over in my mind with broad outlook indeed, b wit! 
e work that I used to do, checking it up with formal library preparation which in the 
ideals that I had with reference to those of specialization 1 ht be exp 
ticular tasks and letting the new conditions chief as well as the s L he 
der which I am now living suggest new points ments at Harvard, the Johns Hopkins, Columb 
view. and Chicago within the ! ‘ 
Surely we have a right to contend that some this point, while it is und rd tha ‘ 
our university students do get educated! brarian at lowa, when ppointed, 1 to pe 


But how? An English friend of mine who does’ from outside the traditior br 


ow several whom he considers educated, once [hese tacts are a « I Ait 


nsisted to me that our formal university train thoughttul ec 
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versity librarian is not living up to the possi- 
bilities of his post, that the library is not meet- 
ing the current needs of university instruction. 
Whether this inadequacy is due to poor train- 
ing in the library schools now being copied so 
numerously in other parts of the world, or 
whether it is due to a lack of imagination in 
the librarians themselves, is a debatable ques- 
tion. It is clearly evident, however, that 
librarians themselves ought to become aware 
of the trend and meet this only too apparent 
lack of confidence. 

And yet, in the last twenty-five years libra- 
rianship has come to be recognized as a pro- 
fession. The accredited schools now number 
eighteen, and projects for new schools are con- 
stantly appearing. Within the last year the 
University of Chicago has opened an advanced 
graduate school of librarianship for which the 
Carnegie Corporation has granted a million- 
dollar endowment. The publie library system 
of the United States, which is the outstanding 
contribution of our nation to the whole move- 
ment, is the leader of the world and is fast 
setting for itself new aims and standards of 
service as an edueational instrument. Even 
technical methods are being restudied in an 
effort to make the library machine meet the 
needs that a broader vision is setting forth. 

Why then, over against this growth, comes 
this display of a lack of confidence? 

It is easy to conclude that low pay has been 
a big factor—but has it? The heads of many 
public libraries have set a progressive standard 
which has inspired confidence and consequent 
good salaries, while the figures for university 
librarians have at least equaled those of the 
publie institutions. 

Rather, the reason for the distrust in uni- 
versity libraries seems to lie in the fact that 
many important functions of the library as a 
part of formal instruction have only been sug- 





gested—never actually realized. Professors and 
librarians in number have referred to the library 
as the heart of the university; but for some 
reason the library has been left as one of the 
storerooms of the university administration 
and its part in instruction relegated to that 
of an auxiliary tool in the hands of pro- 
fessors engaged primarily in the immediate 











work of their own departments. Instructio: 


even when largely indirect, has been rigid); 


kept as the province solely of the departments 


of teaching. 

Some time ago I discussed library adminis 
tration and economics with a_ professor 
Oxford. The walls of his office were liter 
lined with books. There were historic volu 
which prompted me to ask the privileg 
merely feeling their original, solid bindi 
and there were newer ones that came into 
hands when the professor spoke of some sub 
ject within his immediate interest. He scare 
made a point which did not eall forth so: 
book to be fingered. 

So it is with European professors. They 
have at hand their own collections, built up 
piece by piece, their small departmental lib: 
ries, and the student who has onee passed t! 
very elementary stages is given a personal 
troduction to the things that are to be absorbed 
Perhaps this is one telling reason why Europea: 
university students, when compared with Ameri 
can students of the same school years, are fo 
to be the better educated of the two. 

From the American point of view, howe, 
such a situation, with each professor acting 
his own uneorrelated librarian, is hopeless. |: 
Europe every man must begin afresh his p 
sonal collection, and cooperation between cd: 
partments is impossible because no one knows 
what books really are on the campus. Worss 
necessary but expensive books can not be had 
because all funds have been spent on too numer 
ous and too widely distributed copies of less 
costly works. The Oxford professor admitted 
this criticism, but supposed that the system was 
one of their traditions. His own special co! 
lection was quite pleasant; and, after all, 
had never tried any other method! 

But if centralized American libraries hav 
taken from the professor his function as a 
librarian, there is still no reason why the in 
timate connection which the European protes 
sor secures between his books and his teaching 
should not also form an integral part of the 
program of American libraries. May not the 
solution be found in a close correlation between 
the departments of instruction and the library, 
and the transformation of the libraiy from a 
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imanities so as to reduce materially the periods 
voted to the usual lectures and class discussions. 
tudy periods are substituted for the lectures that 
ive been omitted. 
ving 
glish meet in relatively small 


Under this plan, instead of 


students in a subject such as freshman 


groups three or 
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ly administrative element into a tar more four times a week, hey would met na rg 
e agent in the instruction itself? iss once a week for a lectur This lecture 
Suggestions of correlation are already in the WoUld be given by t most stimulating a 
better reference service, browsing rooms piring lecturer I t ie] rime! uring hy 
+} rs the ‘ 
; her tw r three p students spend 
| even voluntary reading courses copied after : ™ 
sat . os ! r time in study This st ng w i be ad 
best in the “adult education projects” of ' 
: : apy inted times ! n with ! 
public library. <All of these are neetled tructor at 
: . ’ s tor at ! t x ‘ et t 
they are not related closely enough to the needed 
interest of the average student his courses Walter A. Jessup, president f the State I 
credit—and therefore can never appeal to versity of Iowa, holds the view that the laboratory 
» than a very few. sciences have outstripped the humanities in furnist 
[he real solution must be some means which g opportunity for st nts their work. H 
tely connects the departments of instruc ‘ 1 materially reduce tl} nN » af ' 3 
+ } ++ + 
latter subjects and n ‘ I s r stud 
with the library as closely as are connected ; — : uk ' a: , 
: : is under fa ! 8 lhes tu 
European professor and the collection whic} 
eriods would corres nd the isua rat 
imself has gathered together. , 
periods of a sei ¢ The s : mes for ft 
he Library of Congress, by its newly ap- students in the humanities would be a part of the 
nted professorships in several subjects, has rary t Iding and studying w 1 be ! “ 
ited out a part of the right solution. In nstructors at hand to assist if help should be 
Library of Congress these professors are eded. 
P bo ; The —_ , om ‘ +) - . 
et as guides to mature students working in rhe second experime: is 10 with furnishing 
1: undergradu: study halls lwo such study } ts 
ereat collections there. To transfer this rgraduat site, deine ~~ 
; were established outside t brary in the f 
to the university would not make it into s%, 
; “a 1924. One of the 1 ns is equipped with 
xlern counterpart of the famous “professor ie nasil eee 
lal StUCY UCSKS al t t = st t 
nm ot books proposed SO many years aro. ; 
v es Vrawer s] é S provided s hat s ‘ en 
ould make of the men functioning in it the we the materials for their work wit we 
ordinating link between the actual depart f losing them. The rooms ar en from 7 
ents of instruction and the library; the dif \. M. to 10 P. M. They are open to undergr 
rence would be not so much one oL me thod tes, with pre ference given to freshme! r} r 
principle as of responsibility. is entirely voluntary, but if a student desires 
. } > o desk easionead ta } Oo Bnite 
[he other half of the solution has been iy have a desk assigned aim — 
, : : . é h day. He is also given drawer s 
ted out by the recent action of some schools, ‘ a 
: : : In each study room there s k 
as the University of lowa, in granting to : 
: Ks reserved readings, some | KS Of general rel 
rtain exceptional students the permission to , : . _ 
1 some for general reading e rooms 
n credit by independent study and browsing nder the supervision of full-time assistants. Ih 
the library. iddition there is a reference assistar 
relling of experiments al lowa in his “Col The results have been so satisfactory that in tl 
re and University Library Problems” (Chi- — plans being drawn for a new lil ! g pl 
wo, Amer. Lib. Assoe., 1927, p. 110-11), Dr. vision is being made for a sufficient nun . 
A. Works writes: study rooms and desks mee ia 
students. The students t hur 2 i 
[wo experiments are in progress at lowa Uni then have the library as their | ef 
rsity] that seem likely to influence materially work. 
‘ati > rary >» wor ins ae T 1] ] 
relation of the library to the work of instruc To my mind, the full solution the appoint 
n at least i at ins tion. = - 
it least in that institutior ment of a special corps of “library professors, 
Classes have been organized in certain of the » . P . 
one in each of the departments at least, and 


perhaps in some ol the h lmanities more who 


are responsible to the library for 


edge of the collections and their technica ‘ 
quaintance with library methods that makes the 
collection more of an open book to them than 














to the other faculty members, but who are 


responsible to the departments themselves for 


the actual instruction in their subject which 
to the free-lance students who 
Such 


hold 


bound to a 


they are to give 
become their special charge and interest. 
and would not give lectures, 


men women 


actual classes or in any way be 


curriculum. Their work would be purely indi 
vidual and destined to supplement the elemen 
that 
part by the 


tary courses or the more advanced ones 


needs must be taught in large 


lecture method. 


Let it not be supposed that these suggested 


library prolessors are to be glorified depart- 


for they must be tree trom 


mental librarians, 


technical duties so that they may give their 


undivided time to the students who ask their 


services. Assistance to the general staff on 


classification and eataloging, on handling the 
technical details, would be the work of the de 
partment librarian, who would be the professor's 
first 


directly responsible to the central administration 


assistant but who would be solely and 
of the hbrary. 

Some of this desired guidance to the student 
is now attempted by the reference or the de- 
their limitations are 


partment librarian, but 


evident. A reference librarian is not a special- 
ist in any one subject; he is a specialist in his 
breadth of knowledge. Besides, he is as fully 


occupied with bibliographical and reference 
work as would be the departmental librarian. 
A “library professor” would not necessarily 
be a new member of the faculty, but he would 
be new to the library staff because he would 
belong primarily to a teaching department and 
would look for advancement in that department. 


Naturally, he could not be expected to be a 
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specialist in library science in the sense that 
librarian himself is; he should have his do 
degree in his major subject. But he must 
had some training in the technique of li 
work and in the use of library tools in 

to do his new work. 

Such men would be far ahead of the Euro 
protessor, lor they would have not on 
books of their special interests at hand, but 
whole library; and they would be vers 
those labor-saving devices which the libr 
has evolved to lighten his task of keeping 
whole flood of the printed page before his 
without unduly taxing mind or memory. 

We need not detail all the functions of 
a professor or solve the various difficulties 
arise in prospect because of his dual respo: 
bility. We that i 
complicated world and particularly in univ: 


may note, however, 
ties there is already dual responsibility; and it | 
has been adequately demonstrated that, wit! 
clearly defined distinetion of fields and a 
spirit of cooperation, such a dual responsib 
can be efficient. 

University libraries which exist only as 
or laboratories for the departments definits 
charged with instruction can only take as t 
unchallenged field training in the relatively 1 
row field of bibliography; the encourage! 
of general reading or browsing is an ext! 
curricular activity. But if American univers 
instruction is going to reunite the process 0! os 
getting educated with the love and use of 
book itself, it must work by cooperative agre¢ 
ment with the library. 
entailing responsibility to both the library ar 


Library professorships, 


the respective department, represent such 


operation. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE OF 
LIBRARIANS 

AccorpinG to an Associated Press dispatch, 
the World Congress of Librarians opened in 
Rome on June 15 with some of the most widely 
known librarians of the United States in at- 
tendanee. Premier Mussolini delivered the in- 
augural address. 

The congress spent ten days in discussions, 


The delegates were re- 


interviews and visits. 


ceived by the Pope, who is himself a librar = 
He has spent more than twenty years in the = 
Ambrosian Library at Milan and the Vatu 
Library. 

June 16 was given to visiting libraries in 
around Rome and the actual sessions began o! 
Monday. The 


until June 27, when they went to Venice, s 


librarians remained in sessio! 


ping en route to see exhibitions at Naples, Flor 
ence, Modena, Genoa, Milan and Turin. 
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mg the Americans att er the « e! en bv the i , ' ' 
ere Dr. Herbert Put rarian of Con- n. which te , 

nd a staff of a ri ns, He rchitect 1 ft thy : 
H. B. Meyer, Dr. E. C. Rich: on at uy 


e Bostwick, of St. Li Miss W ( ed on « ( ee 
ry, of New York ( Keog i lle | oh 
lent of the Ame? I \ os as i 

rarian of Yale I t Phe - ; t cate 
ey Koch, of Northwe el H eee . | 
ge Locke, of Toro ( Carl H ae os 

secretary of the American Library A ek 

n of Chicago; Miss Emily V. D. Miller, 4, ouch an apy <Didiaaite 2 

ot the publications, the American Li- oration, p the , enreact 
Association of Chicago, and George Wat- e professor ‘ it the 


Cole, ot Pasadena, C 


1 h rural add » at Chiles 
wl the lelecat cs ¢ bale na witlined : 
cu Ull Gerelva UU 0 | A ana OuLined D CI h ng the 4 , 7 
the program which had been prepared th the Ame I, \ n. Pre 
id it would afford a com} e resumé « p P 
‘ or | erson dé ! ( 
ort yt ok- akine tron nel + tie, S ' 
rt of book-making from a 1e1 line ul} ce in the p par P the ] 
Fascist régime, which, he said, was work : 
States a collec n < Dy} b ol 
n tull cooperation with the best intellectu: 
ecture ts ot ¢ ( 1 re ! ’ 
of the country. P 
. istant ¢ D nic ( | 
+ } ¢ ] . 
( rary WIS u: enston ‘ Ss} kin 
T to ] u l ' oy ne definite « , 4 1 | pu ! é 
at international gatherings, the Premier 1 
o bridge the gap be en ‘ ! ‘ 
e his address in Italian He was greeted P f - , i 
il qT ‘> Wi t ‘ ‘ ‘ 
a salvo of applause as he fa lv bade hat the archite ment 7 
idience sit down. His reterence to the ruidanee for young at rehitectur 
‘ope as “master of the book of knowledge draftsmen and craft or rf vle 
ynt resounding cheers nt their t1 ning in tl ‘ } 
The committe Oo! ‘ 1 AL 
THE EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS reports: 
) raise the educational standards for archi Te is alief that it ‘ 
s and encourage high ideals in architectural ; ' O ty t 
ing, the American Institute of Architects  aecepted requirements 
aceording to Professor William Emerson, make a s ] Environr t, at 
irman of the institute committee on educa- sonality of the staff, are int but nt 
Santwe aol « mand tx 
instituted a program ot n ition-wide coop tures, and a grea 
. . 13] P , T Enite effort s he ma r 
ion with universities, libraries, art and tech- 
+ \ wre f act cer , ‘ yg 
al schools. - : 
7 > . . . t r a f tT T 
Chaotie conditions resulting in great diversity 
the length and scope of the courses leading to 
decree ; architect re X1istT l schools ) 
legree in architecture ex! in schoo . 
roughout the country. Professor Emerson, ae 


0 is head of the department of architecture 


the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, ffice and the l, to t that t 


tes that one of the objects of the work under- a better understa bet t t ( nt 
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our professional education, and that 
cooperate in per ng that bal 
} 


etween tl ry and practice that is essential 


best accomplishments in architecture. 


THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN 
FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN and Seandinavian students re- 
ceived scholarships amounting to $72,000 for 
the academic year 1928-1929 from the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation, according to its 
recent award report, which is summarized in 
the New York Times. Twenty-six university 
fellows and thirty-three industrial fellows were 
named. The aim of the organization “to 
draw the American and Seandinavian peoples 
closer in bonds of intellectual kinship, to keep 
the lamp of international friendship burning 
and to dispel ignorance.” 

The first two American industrial fellows 
were appointed in 1928, posts for them hav 
ing been obtained in Sweden through the al 
lied organization of the foundation in Sweden, 
the Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, the report an- 
nounces. Meanwhile in America several new 
appointments have been made available for 
Seandinavian students. In San Francisco the 
Bank of Italy has agreed to accept two indus- 
trial fellows of the association, one from 
Sweden and one from Denmark. The Swedish 
fellow has already taken up his work at the 
bank. 

These fellowships were arranged by E. H. 
Frisell, president of the California Chapter of 
Foundation Associates. The Detroit Publie Li- 
brary is giving a year’s training to a Swedish 
librarian. B. Altman and Co. and the Bankers 
Trust Company last year received their first 
industrial fellows. 

It has been customary for some of the Amer- 
ican universities to grant remission of tuition 
to fellows of the foundation. In 1928 a fellow- 
ship valued at $800 was appropriated by the 
University of Pittsburgh for a Norwegian. A 
special scholarship in seulpture was donated by 
Frederic Schaefer, of Pittsburgh, and awarded 
to Trygve Hammer, sculptor. 

The report announces the sending to Sweden 
of an American art exhibition. It will be 
opened in Stockholm at the Royal Academy of 
Art in March, 1930, and will be under the 
patronage of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of 


Sweden. 


+ 


Owen D. Young has been elected a trust 
of the foundation to sueceed William H. Sh 
resigned. Following a revision of the cons 
tution to permit the enlargement of the b 
to twenty-one members the following hav: 
elected trustees: Hans Christian Sonne, of Ni 
York; Frederie Schaefer, of Pittsburgh, 
George N, Jeppson, of Worcester, Massa: 
setts, 

James Creese, secretary ol the found 
since 1921, presented his resignation from 
office but was requested to continue as si 
tary until the close of the vear. Mr. Cre 
retired from the foundation to become 
president of Stevens Institute of Techno 
Neilson Abeel was assistant secretary 
August 1 until February 2 this year wher 


was elected secretary of the foundatior 


GRANTS AND FELLOWSHIPS OF TH 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 
GRANTS in aid of research, available at o1 
and of post-doctoral fellowships, available fr 
July, 1930, are offered in the humanities by 
American Council of Learned Societies. 
The stipends aggregate many thousands 
dollars. The fields of study are: Philosop| 


philology, linguisties, literature, art, arche 


ogy, musicology, Oriental studies, including 


Sinology, Indology, Semities, Assyriology 
Egyptology; history and auxiliary sciences, « 
cept those branches that are essentially « 
nomic, social and political history, such as | 
tory of religion, thought, science, learning a1 
the fine arts, paleography, diplomacy 
chronology. 

Grants in aid of research are of two cat 
gories—small grants and larger grants. | 


small grants are normally of the maximum o! 


$300, but they may be increased to $500 wh« 


I 
} 


in the judgment of the committee on aid to rm 


search, such inerease is justified by unusual © 


penses, as of foreign travel. 


The small grants are available to scholars « 
all ages, except for assistance in fulfilling t! 


requirements for any academic degree, who : 


citizens of the United States or permanent), 


’ 


employed or domiciled therein, and who are e! 


gaged in specific projects of research for whi 


aid is actually needed and not obtainable fr 


any other source. 
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The larger grants range 
$2,000, and are reserved 
lemonstrated abilitv w 
tant enterprises ol 


de Vole 
rruption. 


The 
] 


ship, resiaence 


able to 


small 
nts 1s tO assist In 
ve through aiding 
ndamental importance 
Lhe fellowships are ot th post doctoral ype 
i ly offered by the Social Science Research 


incil and the National ] 


Research Council 
eir object is to 


assist the better traini 
search and teaching personnel, 

nited to scholars, citizens of t] 
o have received the Ph.D 
ured its equivalent, and 

The 


amounts of the fellow 


ps will be determined by individual needs. 


training period.” 


\pplications for both grants and fellowship 
st be made by January 15, 1930, on special 
Octobe r ] 


ns that will be furnished 


the permanent American 
Couneil of Learned Fifteenth 


Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., to wl 


minary inquiries may be addressed 


secretary 
Sor 1eties, 


om pre- 


At the same time, attention is called to the 
fellowships offered by the 
Social New York 


Central Building, 230 Park Avenue, New York 


and 


Research 


grants-in-aid 
Science Council, 
City, in economies, statistics, political science, 
sociology, anthropology, psychology, social, eco 
nomie and political history and related subjects, 


ich as law and human geography. 


RADIO EDUCATION 


THE Advisory Committee on Radio Eduea 
tion appointed by the Secretary of the Interior 
to investigate radio as a medium for education 
held its first June 19. 
\ccording to a statement made by the depart 


meeting in Chicago on 


ment many institutions and school organizations 


medium of 
difficult 
to measure, although the possibilities are con 
ceded to be Thorough 
whole question is contemplated by the com 


have experimented with radio as a 


nstruction, and the results have been 


study of 


great. 


mittee. 


The members present at the conference were: 


Miss Waller, representing William §S 


Judith 


the 
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; - 


ia Broadcasting 
representing 
Nationa 
Robinson S| 


ion, New 


Company ; Elwood, 


M. H 


Broadeasting Company 


Avlesworth, dent of the 


herd, Pusiness Trai 


a 


+ 


_ . 
| rotessor 
ional Tesei 


Ohio; 


educa 
Columbus, 
iversity 310n,. department 


Feht 


We ith, 


division of ur 


; 


education, Boston, iss.: George B 


University of Vir 


ration 

Howell Moorhead, 

New York, N. ¥ 
Dr. Williar 


{( ommussloner 


of lu ion, 10, 1s chairman 


over the 


advisory 


of the 
conterence 

The committee tool 
tig 


finanee ifs inves 


report ot ac t } eretarv of the 


1930, which 


mit a 


Interior not later than 


will show the truction so far, 


scope o! 


and what appears most 


will deseribe programs, 
and costs; forth pla 


recording educa 
radio. Dr. Shipher 
of the 


Supplementing the sti 


fact-finding 
further utilization of 
of which Dr. W W 


mea 


search in possibilities of 


radio, by a committee 


Charters is chairman. This committee will 


sure, if practicable, the results already accom 


plished, will study techniques and will eoop 


erate with authorities which are now broadcast 
ing educational programs 


An 


“ner of 


executive committee 
education 
work 


tuted to correlate the 


committees, and to prepare 


for action by the advisory 


SUMMER LIBRARY CONFERENCE AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
PRESIDENT GLENN FRANK, the 

of Wiseonsin, and Zona Gale Breeze, W 

author, will open the fourth Summer Library 


Free 


University 
isconsin 
Conference conducted by the 
Library Commission f 


dent Frank will formal] 
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to the university and Mrs. Breeze will speak on 


“Implications” on the evening of July 1. 


An intensive program throughout the conter- 
lectures by protessors at the 


ence will include 


University ot Isc isin and by persons who 


are familiar with the problems of library work. 
The conterenes , like its three predecessors in 


1911, 1915 and 1923 


tendance of more than two hundred, 


which had an at- 
is designed 
to give trustees, librarians and assistants an op- 
portunity to consider through lectures, discus- 
sions and exhibits the changing and enlarging 
phases of library work. 

Opportunities will be given delegates to study 
protessional subjects, sociology 


life, 


technical and 


farm re- 


sociolo rv, 


} 
i 


and community rural 


lief programs and problems, and library busi- 
ness and management. 

In addition to regular courses at the Univer 
sity ot Wisconsin, which will be open to the del- 
egates, lectures by prominent men, exhibits to 
supplement the various courses and round-table 
discussion groups have been planned by the 
commission. 

The program as arranged earries the follow- 


ing subjects and speakers: 


ary News and Writing Special 

iry,’’ Professor W. G. 
ol of Journalism; ‘‘ Adult Edu 
»f the Milwaukee Public 


Beings from 


Bleyer, 


Library ; Human 
the Viewpoint of School and Library,’’ 
Ranck, of the Grand Rapids Publie Library; 
New School Organizatior Frank O. Holt, 
trar, University of Wisconsin; ‘‘What the School 


Samuel H. 
‘*The 


regis 


Needs from the Library in History,’’ Professor B. 
W. Phillips, of the Wisconsin High School; ‘‘ What 
the School Needs from the Library in Biography,’’ 
of the Board of Normal 
and Its Significance,’’ 
of the Minnesota Li 
brary Commission ; ‘*Fundamentals of Organiza- 
tion and Management,’’ F. O. Holt; ‘‘What the 
School Needs from the Library in Science,’’ Pro- 
fessor Ira C. Davis, Wisconsin High School; 
‘*What the School Needs 
Geography,’’ Leavelva Bradbury, of the State Dé 
partment of Education; ‘‘What the Library Can 
Do for Employed Youth,’’ Mrs. Jennie M. Turner, 
of the State Board of Vocational Education; 
‘Means of Encouraging Young People to Read 
Good Literature,’’ Letha M. Davidson, supervisor 


G. Doudna, 
‘* Registration 


secretary 


Jaldwin, director 


from the Library in 
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ax Otto: 


One evening of the conference will be dey 
“The Devil 


Cheese,” by a group of university faculty 


to a dramatic reading of 


ers, and one to an illustrated lecture on “R 
Books,” by Profs ssor W 


Sumner, of the department of agricultural 


bles Among Old 


nalism. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


CuicaGo’s public schools, according to 


Christian Science Monitor, are to get an 


ditional $35,000,000 income for the next 


in 19 


and 1930 passed the Legislature and the G 


years. A bill for a tax rate increase 


ernor has announced he will allow it to be 
law without his signature. 

This extra school money is granted for 
limited period to tide the board of educat 
over a tight place reached because it has stru 
the limit of its borrowing power. 

Instead of paving 98 cents on every $100 
assessed valuations, Chicago will pay $1.47 
1929. 

} 


it will return to the old 98-cent rate unless the 


The next year it will pay $1.35. Ther 


is new legislation. 
Louis L. Emmerson, Governor, said he would 


not put his name to it chiefly “because it 


creases taxes without a referendum and d 
not provide any guarantee that the relief 
be permanent.” His reason for not using ! 
veto said, was because he 
that the schools had to have money. 

The legal department cf the board of edu 


tion holds that the present situation is an emer 


power, he 


gency due to the delay in collecting taxes. R¢ 
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1928 taxes 
come in 
new vaiua 


i shouid 


1 " 
on the other 


et system is needed. 


THE MURRY AND LEONIE GUGGEN- 
HEIM FOUNDATION 


M i . nnounced t 


ll-being 
Free cl 
hildren 1 
te alm ot the 
work is to 
hetween $3,000,000 | 


es Mr. and Mrs. Guggenheim, 


peri 


sets Ee ap eas “A tages and corre 


roundatl 
ly iggenhe im, Carro A. i n, { orney ; +} , 
- ‘ olloWw the exXan 
Robbins and Dr. § idwater, rmer , 
; é ’ ary in its clos 
imissioner of health of New York City. ! , ’ 
, hool authorities 
ouncement ol the foundation as outline 1} 
. . [The maintenance 
Guggenheim is in part: , 
. lren has long been a 
Ni W 
tion, whose expe 
ey partment 0 
n the formulation 
Mr. Guggenheim 
cooper: on 


It 


Wise would be t] el 
opposite. The proposed ( 
the dental profession by 


field for graduate study 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


; 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM A. Mappox, of Rockford at the recent commencemen 
College, having completed ten years as president apprecis 
f that institution, the faculty and board of Tue degree of doct 


trustees, the general alumnae association 


and at the commencement 


everal of the branch associations extended to sity ol Michigan on 
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director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory and 


chairman of the executive council of the Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology. 
conferred honorary 
Norris, 


organic chemistry at the Massachusetts Institute 


BowbolIn COLLEGE has 


degrees on Dr. James F., professor of 


ot Technology, and on William E. Lunt, pro- 


fessor of English history at Haverford College. 
honorary doctorate of science was con 
ferred by Beloit June 17 on Dr. 
Walter Van Dyke director of the 


Personnel Research Federation, New York City, 


TH 
College on 
Bingham, 


for his contributions to industrial psychology. 
honorary degrees conferred at the 


12 of Mar 


quette University was the doctorate of humane 


AMONG 


commencement exercises on June 


letters on Carlton Joseph Huntley Hayes, pro- 


fessor of history at Columbia University. 


University, Chieago, has conferred 
Edward A. Fitz- 
the graduate school of Mar- 


LOYOLA 
the doctorate of laws on Dr. 
patrick, dean of 
quette University. 

Proressor JAMES H. Breastep, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was awarded the Rosen- 
berger medal at the university’s one hundred 
and fifty-fifth convocation. The medal is given 
annually to the person connected with the uni- 
versity who has performed the greatest service 
“through research, in authorship, in invention, 


for discovery, for unusual publie service or for 


anything deemed of great benefit to humanity.” 


Dr. T. FRANKLIN Sipiy, principal of the 
University of London, becomes vice-chancellor 
of the University of Reading, in succession to 
Dr. W. M. 


vice-chancellorship in September. 


Childs, who is retiring from the 


Dr. Lewis H. Weep has retired as dean of 
the faculty of medicine of the Johns Hopkins 
University. He will remain head of the de- 


partment of anatomy. 

Dr. Ricuarp G. Ty er, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, has been appointed 
professor of sanitary engineering and dean of 
the college of engineering at the University of 
Washington. 

Dr. Ronert Riecer has been appointed pro- 
fessor of statistics and insurance in the school 
of business administration of the University of 


(Von. XXIX, No 
Buffalo. For some time he has been a met 
of the faculty of the Wharton School at 
At the Unive 


of Buffalo he will also be director of ress 


University of Pennsylvania. 


in the bureau of business and social res 


Wituiam Leonarp Crum, professor of 
tistics in the graduate school of business, St 
ford University, has been elected professo: 
College, to serve 


economies in Harvard 


September 1. 
Dr. B. 


rector of 


YOUNGBLOOD, for seventeen year 
the Texas Experiment Station 
for the past three years principal econon 
the division of cotton marketing of the b 
of agricultural economies of the U. S. De; 
ment of Agriculture, has been appointed p: 
cipal economist in the office of experiment 
tions. He will give his attention primaril) 
studying the status of research in this field, t 
nature of the complex problems presented ar 
the organization of definite projects to adva: 
their solution. 

Dr. A. G. Buack, of the University of Minn 
sota, will become head of the department 
agricultural economics in the Iowa State ( 
lege, and chief of the agricultural econon 
section of the experiment station on July 
sueceeding Dr. C. L. Holmes. 

Dr. JOHN LEE COULTER, president of 
North Dakota Mechani 
College at Fargo, North Dakota, who has sp 


Agricultural and 
cialized in rural economics, has been appoint: 
chief economist of the Tariff Commission. 
succeeds to the post made vacant by Dr. Charles 
R. Turner, resigned. 

JoHN G. RossMAN, assistant superintendent 
of the schools of Gary, Indiana, has been elect 
head of the East Chicago school system, the 
pointment to take effect on August 1. 


Howarp G. SPALDING, superintendent of tl. 
Ticonderoga, New York, High School, has b 
Junior-Senior Hig 


come principal of the 


School at Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

C. M. Worxmav, for the past five years he: 
of the at Hamburg, Iowa, has bee 
elected superintendent of schools at Carbondale, 


schools 


Pennsylvania, at an increase in salary of $2,000 
a year. Mr. Workman will take up his new 
work on July 1. 
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rvising principal of 
1, Pennsylvania, ha 
ntative tor 


Ne W 


on as a re pres 


vublishers, in western 
] 


W. Yawberg, 


rintendent of Cu 


twenty-two vears. 


Ni Board J 
J. Provo, a 
Clevel: Ohio, 


rs, was recently awarded 


work on 


“Ors at 
organiZations, 


board of education a1 


nding 
and for his 


er civie unselfis} 
ce to the elty. Sup rintendent W. H 
e local school system, presente 
a wreath of flowers in behalf 

the East C ] 
n was made at a dinner 


churches by Mr. E. M. Spr 


rie 


riven in one ot 


recognition of the great value to this na 
and to the public school system of the qual] 
of motherhood as exhibited by Mrs. Evan 
ne L. L. Lindbergh, a teacher in the publi 
ools, the Board of Edueation of Detroit con 
June, a medal of honor. 


by George W Styles, 


red upon her, in 


medal, designed 
pment engineer of the Board of Education 
Detroit accordance 
th a resolution passed by the board in Decem- 
er, 1927, will bear the inscription: 
Mrs. Evangeline L. L 


t Board of Edueation 


1 well-known artist, in 


“Presented 
the De- 


service 


Lindbergh by 


for national 


to commemorate the achieve 


an educator ant 
ents of her son, Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh, 


the advancement of international goodwill 


rough aviation.” 
for 


CoLONEL M. D. HALL, 


vision superintendent of 


Wo irts 
Fairf: 


of 


schools of 
‘ounty, Virginia, who retired at the close 
e school year in June, was the guest of honor 
a banquet in the Madison School, given by 
the Fairfax County Teachers’ 
Hall presented with a 


irge sterling silver bowl. 


the members of 


\ssociation. Mr. was 


Governor ALLEN, of Massachusetts, has 
amed B. Preston Clark, of Boston; Dr. Zenos 
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commonwea 
In hi 


nie nded 


; 
t 


raised to 


authori: 


heen gTrantec absence tor 


ce mic yea! 


n University, 
for London. Dr. Hil 
nual dinner of the American 
at the Hotel Savoy on July 
ns | 


relations 


the 
and Great Britain 


MATSNER GRUENBERG, 


Mrs. SIDONIF 


of the Child Study 


Association of 


} 


consultant in parental educa 


development institute, Teachers 
bia University, left on June 
Home and School Contferen 
held June 28 and 29. Mrs 
main in Europe to take part 
of the World Federation of 
tions, which will be held Ji 
Geneva, and the World 
Edueation, which 

Denma 
partic! 

hi 


at Elsinore, 
Cambridge to 
tion Conference, w 


gust 22 to 29. 


June 


Dr. JOHN A, 


Superintendent o 
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commencement address at Pennsylvania 
State College on June 18. 


nth annual Industrial 


At the Conterenee ot 
Pennsylvania State College and the 
held at 
on May 16, the opening address 
David A. 
Edueation, 
of Educational 
> 


discussed by Gens ral R. I. 


Personnel 


Research Federation Pennsylvania 


State Colle 
American 


was by Robertson, 


“Recent Developments 


Practice,” and 


Couneil on 
Personnel was 


Rees, assistant vice- 


Te ephone and Tele- 


president of the American 


graph Company. 


Stratton D. Brooks, president of the Uni- 


versity of Missouri, delivered the commence 


ment address at Drury College, Springfield, 
Missouri; at the South Dakota State College of 
Mechanie Arts, 
Dakota, and at the Oklahoma Agricul- 


Stillwater, Okla- 


Agriculture and Brookings, 
South 
tural and Mechanical College, 


homa. 


Dr. FrepericK GrorGe DonNAN, professor of 
general chemistry at University College, London, 
address at the Johns 


gave the commencement 


Hopkins University. He spoke on the relation 


of chemistry to modern life. 


Tue Archibald Cary Coolidge Memorial was 
unveiled in the hallway of the Harvard College 
Library on commencement day. The memorial 
was presented by Jerome D. Greene, o1 New 


York 


Harvard 


City, to the president and fellows of 
behalf of the 


who 


group ol 
had 
Lowell 
The 
a Boston seulptor, 


College Li- 


College on 


friends of Professor Coolidge con- 
tributed to this gift. 


responded on behalf of the 


make President 
university. 
memorial is the work of 
Coletti. The 


brary was chosen as the loeation of this memo- 


Joseph A. Harvard 
rial for the sake of commemorating Professor 
Coolidge’s labors in helping to make that li- 
brary the greatest university library in the 
world. He became director of the library in 
1910. 


Dr. VERNON Louis ParrINGTON, professor of 
English in the University of Washington, died 
suddenly in London on June 17. He was fifty- 


eight years old. 

ACCORDING to an announcement in the Journal 
of the American Mathematical Association the 
thirteenth summer meeting will be held at the 
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XXIX, Ni 
University of Colorado, on Monday afte: 


and Tuesday morning, August 26 and 27 


program ot interest to college and univ 
teachers of mathematics is being prepared 
will inelude the retiring presidential addr 
Professor W. B. Ford. 


this meeting and lasting for the 


Immediately Tol 
remaind 
the week, there will be a colloquium and sur 
meeting of the American Mathematical So 
The colloquium will consist of a series 

lectures, beginning Tuesday afternoon, by 
fessor R. L. Moore, of the 
on “Point-set Theory.” On Thursday aftern 


Professor Virgil Snyder will give his 


University 


as the retiring president of the societ 
Problem of Cubic Variety in Four-way Spa 
This meeting will offer an unusual opportu 
to combine mathematical activities with a pl 
Soulder is a beautiful city w 
] 


population of about 15,000, delightfully locat 


at the entrance to the Rocky Mountains. 


At the annual congress of the Southeast 
Union of Scientifie Societies, which was he 
Brighton, from June 5 to 8, Sir Arthur Ke 
address on “Sout! 


gave his presidential 


Englishmen of the Pre-Roman and R 
Period.” 


+ 


annual conference 
will be he 


under the pl 


THe fourteenth 


British Museums Association 
Worthing from July 1 to 5, 
Miers. 


“Cooperation 


The preside ni 
Associatio 


and \ 


deney of Sir Henry 
address, on 


Task,” 


be open to discussion. 


will be delivered on July 2, 


In connection with 


conference there will be an exhibition of 


seum furniture and requirements. 


THE first assembly of the Pan-American Ge 
graphical and Historical Institute will conven 
at Mexico City in August, according to an 
nouncement made recently at the Pan-America: 
Union. The institute was created by resolut! 
of the sixth International Conference of Ame 
ican States, which met at Havana in 1928, and 
by resolution of the Governing Board of Pa 
American Union Mexico City was selected 
the seat of the institute. 

GrRouND was broken on June 16 for the new 
buildings of the New York Hospital-Corne 
Medical College Association’s new buildings at 
York Avenue and East Sixty-ninth Street. The 
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he new 
rty trom 
ts between 
et and is 
for Medical 
ion, president 
w York Hospit: 
Congress 
S1LO0.000 to 


OOO ¢ 


W ester! 
1: SLOO.OOO0 


( 


SLOO. iM) 


SPO0 O00 


ses Fund 
University ot Deny his I ved itt ‘HE Associati 
Dy Women 


the America 


to $200,000 ft 


ANGEMENTS have been mai 
tion on a new men’s 

$600,000, at the Unive rsity ol 
tornia. The vill begin soon and 


d the buildin; nay be mpl ted | 


will replace 


, 
Was destrove 


NNOUNCEMENT 


exereises Ol 
no instruct! 


] 


semi-centennial 
} 
warded to those 


making the ; ' 
: dependent inves 
ne $943,000 te , 
ma : who have a definite piece of 
00,000 program ie largest singel 
an best be carried on by the 


Naples. The Amet 


first supported in 1898 on 


the eonditional sift of $175,000 from 
d§ Harkness, of New York, if the 
raise $525,000 by July 1 To date 


} 


‘ Ida Hyde, one of the first A: 
! of this amount has been obtained , 


study there, and as a courtes\ 

\ arrt of $100,000 to Hotchkiss Se L he the twenty-fifth anniversary ; 
en made by Paul Block, newsp per pul lisher. the laboratory With the ox: ept 
Unper terms of the will of James B. Wilbur, Year, and a few 

f Man- Teorganization of the support of 


‘hieago banker and summer resident of 


a * ? ] ‘ ‘ , " 
ester, Vt., a trust fund of between $2,000,000 table has been continuous!) 


nd $3,000,000 has been left the University of Association to Aid 


Vermont, subject to certain conditions. A trust Women. 
tund of $500,000 has been set aside for a son, THE United States Cir 
James B. Wilbur, of New Britain, Conn., and announces an 0} 


; 


pon his death this additional fund will also go supervisor of \ 


to the university. In his will Mr. Wilbur re- District of Columbi: 


ures the university to limit its attendance to file with th 
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not later than July 17. The entrance salary is 
$3,800 a Higher-salaried 
The duties are, un- 


year. positions are 


filled through promotion. 
der general administrative direction, to super- 
vise and the voeational rehabilitation 
program for the District of Columbia under the 
Act of 


vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 


promote 
February 23, 1929, providing for the 


the District of Columbia; to establish and main- 
tain contacts and relations with governmental, 


commercial, industrial and civic cooperative 
agencies, to contract for training facilities, both 
public and private, and to organize and main- 
tain systematic and comprehensive statistical 
and financial records; to make studies, investi- 
gations and reports as required to promote the 
welfare of the service, and to perform related 
work as required. For this position men are 
desired. Competitors will not be required to 
report for examination at any place, but will 
be rated on their education, training and experi- 
ence, and on a thesis or publication to be filed 
by the applicant. 

THE graduate faculty of the University of 
lowa has adopted a new optional method of 
pursuing graduate work, to be known as the 
“Individual Plan.” The purpose of this plan is 
to place greater responsibility on the student 
for scholarly initiative and self-help; and in 
turn, to grant freedom from such procedures as 


taking courses, course examinations and earning 
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credits in terms of grades. The plan is o} 
candidates for the doctorate who pass a q 
fying examination, usually combined wit! 
at the 
year of graduate work and are recommend 


master’s examination, end of the 
the committee for this privilege. They 
present an accepted program tor a unified { 


of study and must secure the approval of 


sors and of the Individual f (om 
The sponsors are responsible for prelim 
advice, organization and program, and const 
guidance in consultation. In view of this 
dom, the candidate, at the time he qualifi 
the degree, must pass a final comprehensiv: 
amination, both written and oral, coveri: 
field of study. 


THE British Medical Research Council, 
consultation with the Ministry of Healt} 
the Board of 


following committee to inquire into the | 


Education, have appointed 


alence and mode of spread of minor epide: 
in residential schools, especially those beli 
to be spread by “droplet infection,” and 
report upon the means by which they may 
prevented or restricted: Sir George New: 
chairman; Dame Janet Campbell; Dr. R 

Crowley; Surgeon-Commander 8S. F. Du 

M.D.; Dr. J. A. Glover; Professor M. Gre 
wood; Mr. L. R. Lempriere; Miss E. M. Ni 
bold; Professor W. W. C. Topley; Mrs. J 


Wilson, secretary. 


DISCUSSION 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF APPOINTING 
STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


A viTaL, abiding interest in any system built 


up by a democracy demands a consideration of 


how its con- 
That con- 
sideration will ripen a judgment which can 


select the best means to chart the channel of the 


its origin and evolution to see 


served assets may serve the future. 


greatest continuing usefulness of that system. 
The question of how education became a state 
function, rather than a local function, is of 
interest because of a recent attack on a plan 
splendidly evolved in the State and, secondly, 
because of an equally important question that 
is being discussed as to the best method of 
appointing a state superintendent of education. 
Both questions find their answers in a review 


of educational practices which began with 
republic and which have resulted in the va 
school codes of the States. 

When our constitution was adopted in 175 
there had been no discussion as to educat! 
The great task of our statesmen was to estab 
a stable government for the nation, with 
many matters of vital importance as possi! 
left in the hands of the States. The reasor 
1791, the tenth amendment 


passed. It 


manifest. In 
the constitution was specifica 
states that “powers not delegated to the Unite: 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
to the States, are reserved to the States resp 
tively, or to the people.” Thus, education a: 
control of it passed historically to each Sta! 
to develop according to its peculiar needs. | 
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nsylvania, alter Lorty three vear he first in the matter of t onal legislation, includ 
} ™ ) ; " " 
law was made in 1834, and the public ing taxation for education, methods of adminis 


system of the State was born. Free tration and the propel 
ols were established. When the system was superintendent. 
cked, Thaddeus Stevens, the great champion Those who judge | 
the Pennsylvania public schools, that legislative enact 


ntegrity of the state program that ‘ure lature alone; that 
educational opportunity product of the 
erreatly diversified state. see that current 


Many laws, at first, were permissive in preceded the 
It an a l ho cood, two 


People were permitted by 
responsible e, whose money 


organize and tax themselves to maint 


ls. The practices found good through ex for edueatior 


nentation became fixed by State enactme 


laws, and the State secured those good 
Its to all parts of the State by legisla 

approved eustom became mandat y ! » involved in any chang 

r words, state control said to citizens, try In a democracy, the great trouble bh 
are good, the’ delegating power and watching 


your local plans; if they 


} 


become fixed for school power is fu 


guidance. The é the unet yr prope rly 
ection of these enactments is called the school ( reasingly, the lay body rated a 

State thus maintained its right, as est in education to the t 
a) 


governmental unit, to experiment of citizens has f1 
course of time, to select only those rightful, critical 
sults which would promote the general welfare rreatest interest 


education, and to fix them by legislative lo counteract this, and 


etment as a part of the code. Each section ivain in the citizen body, : 
the state is thereby represt nted in the State which should consist 
appointed to suggest 


le by its best approved pra e. 


This brief review of the origin and develop- the citizens’ standpoint, 


ent of the Pennsylvania school code helps us people is expressed in al 
realize how state control has secured the best This appointive body respec 
ilts from past experience with which to chart or censure. It seeks to sec 
ure effective school management. This ac educational policy. It 

mulated wisdom prevents great vagaries in the people interested in ed 
cation, prevents insular and community in that of technical educat 


e employer agency, the 


eding and liberates to a whole State the best 
Each State has _ tion 


m each part ol the State. to the employee attitude, 
1S crradually developed a system ol laws re- people become less interested 
ting to education for the evolution of which _ policies and outcomes, they 


se interested in education have been respon- dependent on the advice of 


ible, teachers. The result is not 
The State now vests responsibility in a state best progress of education. 


partment. of education, with a state superin-_ citizens’ interest, then, ou 
He must present a program evolved the appointment 


ndent at its head. 


education to the governor for his approval, tion from among 


if I 


and the governor, in turn, to the legislature, the peculiarly responsible 
taxing body, for the financial support of that suggesting group, the gu: group, 
Education is truly a larger thing sees that education bought and paid 


program. 
The people, as a whole, State produces that kind of educatior 


han a local interest. 
the State, have been supremely responsible 


shall develop self-guidance, self 


conir 
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which shall be worthy of that freedom for which ness of the State, that of education for 
the State has nurtured it. For citizens to safe- citizenship, no specially trained and fit per 
guard education thu ; the highest and best should be State s iperintendent during one t 
expression of our belief education. only—his appointment should be continui 

When the council of education functions, it order to secure the best development and 

‘ks the best State ndent, and secures of education in the State. By making 
him the richt [ a permanent continuance onsible the State throuch 
lueational policy without the jectior ducation this may be accompli 
as such, and without the interference method of appointment mean 


of unseasoned ji lement which seeks an oppor pose. For this reason it is de 


+ 


tunity attack rather than to construct. The ¢ouncil of education should appoint 
integrity of the State council lies not only in its — superintendent and that he should be 
outlook and grasp ol educational needs, but also respons hle to them for a 

in its lay personnel. With the appointment fit a State for its greatest participation in s 
of one technical educator again begins the weak ing national progress and we lfare. 

ness of delegating more power to the technician. Jesstr Gi 
It more than one edueator should be in the 

couneil the bias is more noticeable, and again A PHASE OF RECORD KEEPING 
the responsibility is delegated farther away A PIECE of string tied around the finger, 
from its rightful souree, the people. The peo empty salt jar set toward the front of 
ple never sanction professional educators on a kitchen table, a few words jotted down o1 
local board of education, hence a State should piece of memo paper, an unanswered 


never sanction professional administrators or laid in the eenter of the desk all are for 


educators on a state council of education. The record keeping. Record keeping is as old 
state council should function for the citizens’ civilization and it is as varied too. In 
welfare. It should not merely sanction adminis- civilization itself has been dependent upon 
trative expediency suggested by edueators. It ord keeping for its progress. If we have not 
should be the auditing committee for the de ing to remind us of what has gone befor 
partment of education. For these reasons the can not benefit by our experiences or the ex 
chief function of the council should be the ap periences of others. It is most interestu 
pointment of the state superintendent who trace record keeping throughout the ages 
should receive suggestions relating to education note particularly the factors that influenced b 
from them. He, in turn, should give them the type and the volume. Although time 
technieal significance. Thus should be formu- bids a résumé of such a study, we necessat 
lated a State program of education for which  eall attention to the conelusion—namely, 
the State superintendent is responsible to the to-day we are recording more than was « 
covernor. recorded in the history of humankind \ 
We are now making school history. The record masterpieces of music, we record maste! 
thing to decide from recent experimentation 1s__ pieces of drama, we record the courses of 
this: Is it better for the council of education to — stars, we record quakes of the earth, we reco 
select and appoint a State superintendent of speed, altitude, temperature, pressure, co 
instruction and retain him as long as his pro-__ beauty, efficiency, intelligence, industry and 
gram is constructive and economically progres- thousand and one other things, some of w! 
sive? Or is it better for the governor of a we did not even know existed a few years a 
State to appoint and seleet a state superinten- Now the question which presents itself, 
dent each term to express a program that may “What’s the use of all this?” 
seem expedient during one term and inexpedient Our discussion must naturally be limited to 
during another? The economic loss of the lat- phase of record keeping which directly 


ter method is apparent. In no great business cerns us as fellow workers in the field of edu 


does a specially trained individual function tion. In this matter of child accounting three 


according to his polities. In the greatest busi- questions rightly suggest themselves: 
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Why 
How 


ions 
SLiUL 


irey 


y and expect children 


, 
selves to them 


ila to children. 
whether we 


Edueation, we 


useful changes In 

these changes can not the amour 
iced in two individuals by record syste! 
ier We admit nent records 
impression of boyhood a hand when a! 
upon those qualities whic! employe 
- at least extremely difficult to score, such reason for 
y, reliability, resourcel ilness, loyalty, 


honesi 
W e bel ve 


of the biggest factors in 


husiasm, etc. 


and that environment and | 
most potent influence. We k 


plays a big part in a 


youngsi 


we often wonder whether 
living up to the best of their ability. 
which conscious! 


some ol 


consciously inflt e concept 
it worth anything. 


what education should do. 
a record is used and 


Now to go back to que 
= ts compiling 


hat records shou! K : 
‘ hou! “What reco 


indpoint of the number ol records t 
t the this eriterion 


kept, there are in vogue at 


ree classes of record systems: 
adequate because of its inc mpleteness; se 
nd, the opposite extreme, a system which calls 
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employment, previous schools attended, vocational 


choice. Under this same general heading of ‘* Gen- 


eral Information,’’ we suggest withdrawal data, 


t.¢c., if withdrawn to work, form of occupation, 


name of employer, location; if transferred to an- 
other school, name of city and school; if ill, name 
of attending physician; if graduated, name of col 
This 


valuable in 


lege or of employment. withdrawal 


should 


moulding the curricula, especially the vocational. 


place 


data prove most gradually 


(2) Attendance: days absent, times tardy, with 


period or semester summaries. 


(3) Scholarship: subjects and grades, results 
and credits, with a grand summary showing stand- 
ing in graduating class. 

(4) Educational and Mental Tests: 


tabulation of achievement tests, grouped by de 


a subject 


partments, so that a quick inspection would reveal 


the trend; also a tabulation of individual and 
group intelligence tests, either showing standard 
norm as basis of comparison, or a translation into 
the 1Q. 

(5) Health: including only the items that will 
and can be profitably used. Careful follow-up on 
every deficiency should be made and recorded. 
difficulty or 


(6) Discipline: disciplinary 


difficulties serious enough to be of any diagnostic 


any 


value. 
(7) Character: 


her students twice a year on as many 


each teacher shall rate each of 


items of a 


set of character qualities as shall be agreed upon. 
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This rating shall be merely tallied, irrespect 
teacher, and kept permanently. 


Impracticable as this latter item may seer 
wish to say that of all the records just enun 
ated, the character record is of most inter 
from the standpoint of student diagnosis 
well as from the fact that this is the typ 
data that is in constant demand by prospect 
employers. 

The “why” of these records has been cover 
previously and so now we come to the “h 

The difficulty with so many record syste: 
that the data are so scattered that it is a 
task, takes a 
time, to collect from the files all the inform 


which considerable amount 


about a single individual. Experience seen 
point toward a single cumulative record, in 
ing in some convenient form blanks for all t 
different kinds of data. 

The record should be compact, easily acces 
Above 


things it should include only such data as wi 


sible and readily comprehensible. 


be used and will be valuable to the teacher or 
administrator who attempts to better understa: 
the child in an effort to be of greater servic 
A. R. Kepren 
SENIOR-JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
MARIETTA, OHIO 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Tue Summer Session of Columbia Univer- 
sity, both through its 
through its faculty, enables the university to 


student group and 
bring together a body of American educators 
that is distinctly national in character. 

The summer faculty ineludes more men of 
professorial rank than at any other period of 
the year. It constitutes the university’s oppor- 
tunity to invite eminent scholars of other insti- 
tutions who are not free the rest of the year to 
lecture here for the six-week period. More 
than two hundred professors from other insti- 
tutions will take part in the work this summer. 

The curriculum stresses education and psy- 
chology courses. They include a psychology 
seminar under the direction of Professor Rich- 
ard Maurice Elliott, of the University of Min- 
nesota, formerly instructor in psychology at 


Harvard and at Yale Universities. 
tal psychology, human behavior and psy: 


Experi 
pathology will be offered. 


for those intending to enter the field of psy: 
atric social work, will be conducted by Dr 

M. Phillips and Dr. Oswald Boltz, with the co- 
operation of the staff of the Manhattan Stat 
Hospital, Ward’s Island, where clinical demo 

strations will be given. 

Professor Clark Leonard Hull, recently called 
from the University of Wisconsin to Yale Uni 
versity, will conduct lectures and practice work 
in the principles of aptitude testing. 

Architecture, theology, law, library service, 
journalism, musie and Romance languages ar 
among the subjects for which special programs 
have been arranged. 

The architecture 
signed to bring students in contact with typ: 


courses in have been de- 
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Testament, Philosophy of Religion, C 
Ethies, Religious Education, Practical The 
and Foreign Service. 


\ special feature of the courses in library 
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ce is the three weeks’ program of intensive 


ing for workers in the book trade. Thre« 
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ob 
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be 
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and equipping a bookshop, arrangement o 
, display and advertising, bookkeeping and 

( records. 

modern la 
French, 


Strowski, visiting pro- 


Graduate courses in nguages in 


English, German, Italian and 


ush. Dr 


sor from the University of Paris and mem- 


Fortunat 


the Institute of France, will lecture on 
reneh civilization and French literature 


Dr 


ture in Florence, Italy, will give a 


Guido Ferrando, professor of English lit 

series ot 

ctures on the history of Italian literature and 
the relations between Italian and English lit- 
ture in the nineteenth century. 

The university’s foreign cultural centers, the 

the Haus and the 


isa Italiana, Deutsches 
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QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION AND THE BRITISH 
LABOR GOVERNMENT 


THE net result of the general election seems 
to be that the country is anxious that the labor 


party, after interval of four and a half 


an 


vars, should have another 


of 
no violent political experiments sho 


ot 


condition that 
ild be tried 
be 


at policy out 


a term 


Continuity general policy seems to indi 


eated, with other hands to carry 
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Mr. MacDonald appears to have expressed in 
his post-election declaration a general policy of 
peace, good-will and progressive social effort 
that might almost have come from the lips of 
Mr. Baldwin. These columns do not concern 
themselves with general politics, but they are 
concerned with the effect of substantial political 
changes on the national subject of education, a 
subject that in common with foreign affairs is 

regarded as existing in a plane above, or 
‘ather independent of, the polities of the hour. 
Lord Rosebery strove with success to place the 
conduct of foreign affairs in a position where 
continuity of poliey could be relied upon by 
foreign governments, and it may be said that 
Lord Eustace Perey and his immediate prede 
cessors have placed the conduct of national edu 
cation in a position where continuity of policy 
ean be relied upon by the Board of Edueation, 
the local education authorities, the teaching pro- 
fession, and (not least) the parents. Cautious 
but definite progress has been the policy of the 
last Minister of Edueation, and he has shown 
that such progress is consistent with reasonable 
economy ot expenditure. His suceessor will find 
the whole educational system in rood working 
order and ready for such expansion as is con 
sistent with the educational policy put forward 


by the labor party, a policy that is largely 


identical with that adumbrated by the other 


parties. 

On one point, however, it may be that the 
new ministry will be found inclined to move 
faster than the last ministry. Lord Eustace 
Perey was tempted to delay the raising of the 
compulsory school age to fifteen years until, in 
the judgment of the local authorities, the coun- 
try is ready for it. In these columns that 
Fabian policy has always been opposed, and 
for the simple reason that it leaves progress in 
the hands of the backward authorities. The 
Hadow scheme can not be at work until the age 
of leaving is postponed to fifteen years, and it 
is the business of the Board of Education to 
provide the basis on which the Hadow scheme 
ean be worked. The leaving age of fifteen will 
give a four-year course in which the new sys- 
tem of secondary education can have full play. 
The four-year course will make clear what chil- 


dren are fit for advanced secondary education, 


what « 


‘hildren should be transferred ti 
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regions of purely technical education, 


classes 
or that 
sooner 


for the 


of children who are ready 


form of industry or comm 


the new administration ean 


erce 


» operation throughout the ¢ 


a new compulsory leaving age the bett 


will give the local authorities a tim 


which to fix the forms of their loe 


in acc¢ 


and it 


al sche 


yrdance with the new four-year « 


will give the additional advantag: 


the school medieal service e¢an re 


plan 


service on the basis of the examination ot 


dren above the age of fourteen. No party 


deed, would object to a system by whic! 


school medical service would have the duty 


inspect all school leavers up to the age 


teen. 


A provision to that effect would 


once whether the employment into whic] 


children enter on leaving school at fifteen 


Is not 


beneficial employment. 


A second problem with which the new 


ministration will have to deal is that of r 


ditionir 


the financial position of some local autho 


) 


ir the schools. It has become clear t 


and practically of all the diocesan 


author 


is such that many years must pass, if tre 


aid is not granted, before the black lists 


wiped 


out. The late administration 


had « 


to the conclusion, the obviously right conelu 


that th 


ings m 


e black lists of ineffective school bu 


that 


ust be wiped out at once, and tha 


only way to do it is the making of non-r 


ring special building or reconditioning treasu 


grants. 


In that way, and in that way only, « 


the school buildings of the country be mad 


for the children, and in that way only can 


Hadow 


tion be made effective. 


scheme of universal second 
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element: 
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that 
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requirements of life are changing with a civiliza- 
tion which is being revamped by the practical ap 
plications of science and invention. The object 
of those of us who seek the greatest possible ad- 
vantages for all from education can, it seems to 
me, be accomplished without disturbing the initia- 
tive and responsibility of local and state units of 


government. 


A DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Dr. Tuos. E. FingeGAN, educational director 


of the Eastman Kodak Company, formerly 


state superintendent of public instruction for 


Pennsylvania, has addressed the following open 
letter to the president of the United States: 


In your address before the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, in the winter of 1926, and in other public 
addresses and documents since that time, you have 
spoken with such clearness and effectiveness upon 
the relation of education to the cultural and ma- 
terial interests of the country and upon the scope 
of the educational facilities which America should 
provide for her children, that you have given great 
encouragement and satisfaction to administrators 
and students of education. 

These views expressed by you have also stimu 
lated the 
increase their efforts 


which seeks the establishment of a federal depart- 


workers of the 
in behalf of the movement 


educational country to 


ment of education, having a secretary at its head 
who shall possess the rank of a cabinet officer. 
The traditions and practices in education in our 
country have fortunately established education as 
a subject of state and not national direction and 
control. Nevertheless, the federal government has 
always shown a vital concern in the development 
of education and for years has appropriated funds 
for its support, and has otherwise provided for an 
extension of its service. There has been no incon- 
sistency in this action of the federal government 
and no conflict established and 
practices of the nation in educational affairs. 


with the usages 

Speaking from an experience of more than thirty 
years in state educational administration in the 
state departments of New York and Pennsylvania, 
and being hostile, therefore, to any thought, even, 
of federal domination, control, or interference with 
education, I am writing to express the opinion that 
no measure could be inaugurated which would con- 
tribute so much to the improvement and effective- 
ness of our state educational systems and to the 
development of the types of education essential to 
our civilization as the establishment of a federal 
department of education. 

The states generally can not afford to expend 
the funds which must be made available to do the 
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research work that is required to supply th 
formation and knowledge on the basic aspects 
modern education which must be placed at tly 
posal of state administrators before they can int 
ligently organize and administer state edueat 
systems adapted to the needs of their res 
states. States should not be expected to rer 
this service. Such research service should n 


provided solely through private sources or 
foundations. 

Education is a public function. It serves 
dustry, labor, professional life, scientifie endea 
and every citizen of the land. The sources y 
and administrati 
The 


obtain 


influence its organization 


should be publie in nature. purpose of 
data 


knowledge upon which to build a solid foundat 


search in education is to basic 
in harmony with the American philosophy of 
and government, and to develop practices and 
cedure which will enable each state to erect a super 
structure upon this foundation which will 
serve the social and economic needs of its pe 
The 


education are not limited to the people of the st 
The benefits rad 


flowing from a state syster 


benefits 
which maintains such system. 
throughout the whole land, and each of the f 
eight states profits therefrom. The federal gov 
ment may properly, therefore, provide the fa 

for scicntific research in education, and make t 


for state and local systems 


results available 
education and for educational institutions in ge 
eral. I do not believe adequate research ser\ 
will ever be provided through any other agency 

A nation whose people, through state initiat 
and local and state taxation, expend $2,500,000, 
annually on a project so vital to its cultural 
terests and industrial and commercial suprema 
should afford the several states adequate guida 
in the operation of the enterprise upon which thiis 
vast sum is expended. 

The amount invested in the maintenance of 
federal department of education, functioning as 4 
national clearing house in the field of educat 
and as a great research institution, would not o1 
result in the maintenance in of the f 
eight states of a school system meeting the needs 
of the country, but it would also be the means of 
diverting large sums of money now expended upo! 
into channels 


each 


education with ineffective results 
upon which every dollar invested could be made to 
yield much larger returns to the public. 

The teacher-training institutions of the countr) 
would be greatly strengthened and would be send 
ing into the schools a body of teachers of greater 
vision, increased mental power, and a clearer con 
ception of human relationships; health programs 
could be vitalized and human happiness increased ; 
school attendance organizations could be trans 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


FACTORS AFFECTING ABILITY IN rraduate 
HANDWRITING the diamond-copy 


nature ot handwriting a bject frequently lag in 


Se} 


noo! 


ht in our schools is such 


nent 


i the major branches. The task of the child Finally, a 
ing to write has been compared the achieven 
adult learning to trace a star 


wing experiment. The work is preemin publie schools rey 
of building new eye-hand coordinations, of superior children 
iscular control in response to visual and f achievem 
‘sensations. This training of muscles, agai 15.8 per cent 
ing automatic an organization of motor per cent. respective 
ponses in the midbrain, calls for quite differ and reading. 
abilities from those employed in learning to success In writing 
a word or to multiply by a two-place is conditioned upon 
nber—skills which draw upon associative intelligence as measur 
centers of the cerebrum. The study here repo 
Kvidenece is not lacking which indicates what special funct 

lity in museular control does not develop nection with good pem 
passu with ability to form symbolie con made that anatomic 
tions with words and figures. <A degree of ossification 
scores of young children in the four-year- indicate physical mat 
old tests of the Binet Scale shows that subjects surement of carpal development 
who earn fairly high average scores often fail with 
the fourth test, that of copying the square. 
revising Binet’s 1911 seale Terman shifted 
he diamond-copying test from year VI to year 


VII, explaining that he had found too low a 


a number of investigat 
I Dearborn and B. T. Baldwir 
i! studies of the same children 


vears, and may be said to hav 


beside mental age as ons 


proportion of successes at six years to warrant tative measures of grow! 


ts location at that age, an age, however, at born’s, D. A. Prescott, 


which school practice does not hesitate to intro standardized an objective 
duce the child to verbal, i.e., symbolic learning. the development of the 


Miss Margaret Baxter, a student at Harvard measure, known as the an: 
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by dividing the sum of the diameters of the 
carpal bones by the width of the hand at its 
base. 

The first intent of the present study was to 
correlation exists between 


ascertain what 


anatomic age as expressed by the anatomic 
index (AI) and the two measures of writing 
ability commonly used, rate and quality. See- 
ondary questions included (a) What other fune- 
tions appear to influence quality and rapidity 
of handwriting in children? and (b) How are 
rate and quality of writing related to each 
other? A study of the réle played by the IQ 
is indispensable to an understanding of other 
relationships in school achievement. The second 
question is important to the teaching of pen- 
manship, particularly if it can be shown that 
the writing of school children can be speeded 
up without marked loss to legibility. 

This study is based upon samples of hand- 
writing taken from 550-odd children in grades 
Ill, IV, V and VI in the publie schools of a 
city of 50,000 people suburban to Boston. As 
this city is one of those which contribute an- 
nually measurements in a wide variety of traits 
to Dearborn’s ten-year project known as the 
Harvard Growth Study, records were available 
at the Harvard Psychoedueational Clinie of the 
Al and IQ for the same children over a five- 
The most recent 
anatomic had been taken within 
weeks of the date of the handwriting tests. 
The fourth variable, the intelligence quotient, 
was computed from an average of IQ’s taken 
over the five-year period and based upon results 
of Binet tests, the Dearborn Group Test of 
Intelligence and the Otis Group Intelligence 
Handwriting samples were secured by 
giving the Holmes Penmanship Test, which 
provides both a rate and a quality test. As it 
seemed desirable to secure specimens truly rep- 
resentative of each child’s writing, the directions 
for the quality section of the Holmes Test were 
changed from “I am going to give you a test in 
penmanship from dictation,” to “I am going to 
give you a story to write from dictation,” fol- 
lowed by the injunction to write neatly. Fail- 
ure on the part of the young testees to observe 
directions caused a shrinkage of usable samples 
to a total of 490. This fact emphasizes the 
importance of carefully worded instructions, a 


year period. measures of 


age a few 


Seale. 
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feature frequently overlooked in the giving 0! 
penmanship tests. As accurate scoring of 
handwriting samples required experienced maz 
ers, four judges underwent a course of pre 
liminary training with the Ayres Seale covering 
a period of twelve weeks. A subsidiary stud 
was made of the effects of this training and ot 
the factors making for improvement of te 
nique and accuracy. 

Coefficients of correlation were obtained b 
for the 
whole, also for the boys and girls taken sepa 


tween the four variables group as 


rately. In order to eliminate chronological 
as a variable the scores were then divided int 
six-month age groups, separated also as to 
and interecorrelations obtained. Division 
cording to sex and age furnished four half y: 
groups for each sex of size sufficient for d 
pendable correlation. Their numbers are give: 
in Table I. 
TABLE I 

Whole group, 490 cases 
Boys, whole number, 269 Girls, whole number, 221 
HALF YEAR GROUPS 








Num- 


Age ber Age 


Girls 10-0 to 10-5 $4 
10-6 to 10-11 43 
11-0 to 11-5 54 
11-6 to1ll-1l1 25 


Boys 10-0to 10-5 44 
10-6 to 10-11 61 
11-0toll-5 48 
11-6 toll-11 38 


Four smaller age groups containing from 
twenty-five to sixteen cases each yielded inter 
correlations which were deemed unreliable owing 
to their small 
were not materially greater than the probable 


numbers. Coefficients obtained 


error of each. A scattering few cases outside 
any of these age groups were included only in 
the computations of the whole numbers. 

Results of intercorrelations of the four var 
ables appear to argue somewhat conclusively 
against anatomic age as a determining factor 
in either rate or quality of penmanship. As 
will be seen from Table II, which gives inter 
correlations for each sex as a whole as well as 
for the entire group, anatomic index 
lowest in its relation both to rate and to quality 
of writing. 

A glance at Table III will show that in the 
six-month age groups the anatomic index fared 
worse, while intercorrelations of the other three 


stood 
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ing the la 


cited above. e exception no « 
cient was found above .50. which Hul 
recently pronounced 


practically 
casting purposes.’ More 


variance from the 


i 


useless for 


medians were ¢ 
exceeding Avres’ st: 
nine below them 


in Table IV. 


to .58 


7 to .47 


In place of a spectacular performance by 
the anatomie index we find the intelligence 
juotient taking its usual place in the center of 
he stage. And for good reason. 


t For superior 
intelligence, translated into neural terms, is 
nothing else but superiority of the nerve fibers 
nd their synapses, whether they be located in 
the association areas of the cortex or in the + Clark L. Hull, *‘The ‘ 


al 


ts Pr not Qicry 
afferent-efferent connections to the _ skeletal 


twon il Research, Vol. 15, May, 
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It is apparent that rapid writing had been 
stressed in the school system studied, evidently 
at the expense of legibility. 

A comparison of sex differences in the four 
functions studied is given below. 


TABLE V 


Sex DIFFERENCES IN Four FUNCTIONS 


of 


Pr r cent. 


Difference 


Range 


Al 
ioOVs 
Girls 
IQ 
Boy s 
Girls 
Rate* 
Boys 
Girls 
Quality 
Boys 
Girls O85 


* Number of letters per minute. 


A search for factors appearing to affect rate 
and quality of handwriting other than those 
used as variables in the correlations described 
was made in case studies of twenty-four chil- 
dren who deviated to a marked degree from the 
average in one or other pertinent trait. Among 
these, two seem to deserve further study: man- 
The highest rate 


score among the boys was won by the son of a 


ual dexterity and attitude. 


skilled machine worker. This youngster is noted 
in his school for practical efficiency; in absence 
of a time clock the principal has entrusted him 
with the ringing of every class bell during the 
school day. He is quick and efficient in his 
bodily movements, though he has a strong dis- 
taste for study. Conversely a girl of eleven 
vears was found in the fifth grade, of average 
mentality and average school achievement, who 
scored the median for girls in rate of writing 
and stood in quality at the very bottom of girl 
writers. In height she was two years over age, 
in weight more than five years advanced. Her 
movements in general were ungainly and delib- 
erate; her gait rolling and elephantine. She is 
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one of a number of children in the present 
whose aspect and scores suggest a comparat 
study of bodily age-weight with tasks ¢al|; 
for quick and exact muscular execution. 
Regarding attitude, abundant instances 
found of children denied by reason of 
mental endowment the hope ot success in 
major school studies, who had compensated 
falling back upon neat writing, the one 
in the school program in which they could 
At the other end of the 


ligence range was found a boy of ten years ar 


self-expression. 


three months in the sixth grade, whose 
ranked him among the three highest in the « 
who was found in the bottom quarter for qu: 


His 


studied 


record at the clos 
A’s, 


contesse d 


of writing. class 


the year was five two B's 
one D—in penmanship. He 
writer that he was aware of the inferiori( 
his writing, but had not regarded it as 
while to develop a better. 
To summarize on the basis of the dat; 
studied: anatomic age as expressed in skelet 
development appears irrelevant as a determ 
of either rate or quality of penmanship. Su 
mental ability is a more important 
The bright child is usually a rap 
writer; he may or may not turn out a mor 
legible product than his less gifted classmat: 
IQ correlated roughly about 20 per cent. 
with quality than with rate of writing. Rat 
and quality, though showing coefficients rangi 


perior 


correlate. 


from .07 to .58, gave no conclusive answer t 
the question of how fast children may be ex 
pected to write without detriment to the produc! 
There is evidence of the existence of that uniden 
tified quantum known as manual aptitude, motor 
coordination or muscular control, with the 
probability that it does affect scores in penman 
ship. Apparently quite as important, if no! 
exerting a larger influence, is the subjective 
attitude of the child to his task. And since it 
is not uncommon for their elders to show 
difference to bad writing, if not even to take a 


certain pride in the illegibility of their own 


seript, we can not expect school children to be 
writing 


strongly motivated toward graceful 
until some change is made in our American 
folkways. 
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NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS 


by BLACK and DAVIS 


matches progress in scientific knowledge and educational method 
by its up-to-the-minute information and modern 
pedagogical treatment 


Includes reference to the latest discoveries in Radio, Television, 
Talking Motion Pictures, Airplanes, and other important scientific 
topics of the day. Teachers’ aids in abundance. An unusually fine 
set of illustrations, including four inserts in full color. 


A thoroughly competent modern text, prepared by skilled educators 
to meet the needs of an elementary Physics class. 


Price $1.64 


NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 
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is planned for use in first year classes where a two-semester book 
without the subjunctive is desired. It is especially suitable for 
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recommendations of the Report of the Classical Investigation. 


The notable features of this new book are: 


The correlation of Latin and (6) Oral work, Latin plays, con- 
English versations 


Simplification of forms, ma- (7) Correlation with Spanish 
terial, and syntax and French 


Abundant material on Ro- (8) 
man civilization 


Numerous teaching devices 


(9) Abundant, interesting, and 


Connected Latin with eve 
tad fine illustrations 


lesson 
Systematic reviews (10) Large, clear type 


Price $1.40 
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